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REVIEWS. 



Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross, Ph.D. ("The Citizen's Library of Eco- 
nomics, Politics and Sociology.") New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. xii + 463. $1.25. 
When this book appeared it was announced in this Journal (Vol. 
VII, No. 2, p. 288), and a more extended notice was planned to follow 
at once. Through a series of accidents the prospect has been repeatedly 
disappointed. For many books such delay would be fatal. Three years 
from publication would suffice to put them out of the running. The 
contrary is true in the present instance. This is not an ephemeral vol- 
ume. It is not a piece of speculation, liable to be rendered obsolete 
by changes in fashions of thought. Its terminology may some time 
become archaic ; others may carry the analysis into minuter details. 
No one can deprive the book of its permanent merit as a vivid transcript 
of a certain phase of the reality presented by every relatively advanced 
stage of the social process. Dr. Ross has not exploited a theory of 
what might, could, would, or should be among men. He has calmly 
and carefully described one of the systems of activities that are con- 
stantly in operation among culture peoples. A treatise on the judicial 
system of the United States could not deal with more literal reality, 
and it would be difficult for the strictest legal mind to handle the 
material in a more positive temper. "Social control" is a higher 
generalization than "the judicial system." Under the law of ratio 
between intension and extension the facts that are primarily pertinent 
are of course less minutely scrutinized than in a more special investi- 
gation. Real facts, relations, and actions are set forth, however, in 
their actual connections with each other, no less severely than in con- 
stitutions and statutes and ordinances. 

Dr. Ross has been literal in another direction. He talks about 
more than one subject that many people hold ineffable. Moreover, he 
does not view them from the popular angle nor say the conventional 
things. He points out just what is going forward in the way of fitting 
people into the social process. This is as shocking to many sensi- 
bilities as the chemistry of a tear or the physiology of a heart-throb 
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might be to a debutante ; yet with the nonchalance of the dissecting- 
room the author points out, not what people think about social insti- 
tutions, but the different types of pressure that the institutions are 
exerting to mold individuals to the social will. This spoils a great 
deal of poetry, and I will not undertake to say who is ripe for such disil- 
lusions. For the few, at any rate, the analysis is timely, and it is seldom 
that a more clean-cut piece of work is done on a task of equal magnitude. 

Looking at society from one angle, it is possible to describe it as a 
plexus of struggles between conflicting interests which progressively 
adjust themselves to elements of common interest that emerge in the 
course of the struggle. This is Ratzenhofer's point of view. His 
Wesen und Zweck der Politik elaborates the idea at great length. Con- 
trary to its author's own estimate, this analytical work constitutes a 
much more important contribution to sociology than his synthetic 
work on Die sociologische Erkenntnis. Looked at from another point 
of view, society is a plexus of contrivances for composing struggling 
persons into a unity. It is society in this phase that Ross undertook 
to interpret. His work is on the same level of importance with 
Ratzenhofer's. I have shaded the view of each somewhat to bring out 
the contrast between them. The two analyses are in effect companion 
pieces. They complement each other. Together they carry generaliza- 
tion of the social process into the most advanced stadium that it has 
reached, while keeping within the lines of positive method. 

Professor Ross locates his inquiry as follows : 

Social Psychology .... deals with the psychic interplay between man 
and his environing society. It falls into two divisions. One of these, Social 
Ascendency, deals with the domination of society over the individual ; the 
other, Individual Ascendency — embracing such topics as invention, leader- 
ship, the rdle of great men — deals with the domination of the individual over 
society. Social Ascendency is further divided into Social Influence — mob 
mind, fashion, convention, custom, public opinion and the like — and Social 
Control. The former is occupied with the social domination which is with- 
out intention or purpose ; the latter is concerned with that domination 
which is intended, and which fulfils a function in the life of society. This 
work, therefore, deals with only one subdivision in the field of Social Psy- 
chology. In this book I seek to determine how far the order we see all about 
us is due to influences that reach men and women from without, that is, social 
influences. (Preface.) 

The plan of the book is so unique that it is worth giving in full, 
viz.: 
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PART I. THE GROUNDS OF CONTROL. 

Chap, i, "The Problem;" chap, ii, "The R61e of Sympathy;" chap, 
iii, "The Rdle of Sociability;" chap, iv, "The Rdle of the Sense of Jus- 
tice;" chap, v, "The R61e of Individual Reaction ;"_ chap, vi, "Natural 
Order;" chap, vii, "The Need of Social Control;" chap, viii, "The Direction 
of Social Control;" chap, ix, "The Radiant Points of Social Control." 

PART II. THE MEANS OF CONTROL. 

Chap, x, "Public Opinion;" chap, xi, "Law;" chap, xii, "Belief;" 
chap, xiii, " Social Suggestion ;" chap, xiv, "Social Suggestion [continued'] — 
Education;" chap, xv, "Social Suggestion [concluded] — Custom;" chap, 
xvi, " Social Religion ; " chap, xvii, " Personal Ideals — The Type ; " chap, 
xviii, "Personal Ideals — The Ideal;" chap, xix, "Ceremony;" chap, xx, 
"Art;" chap, xxi, "Personality ;" chap, xxii, " Enlightenment ; " chap, xxiii, 
"Illusion;" chap, xxiv, "Social Valuations;" chap, xxv, "The Genesis of 
Ethical Elements — Selection and Survival;" chap, xxvi, "The Genesis of 
Ethical Elements — The Elite;" chap, xxvii, "The Maintenance of Ethical 
Elements." 

PART III. THE SYSTEM OF CONTROL. 

Chap, xxviii, "Class Control;" chap, xxix, "The Vicissitudes of Social 
Control;" chap, xxx, "The System of Social Control;" chap, xxxi, "The 
Limits of Social Control;" chap, xxxii, "The Criteria of Social Control ; " 
chap, xxxiii, "Conclusion." 

There was something approaching a revelation in this catalogue 
alone. Everybody knew it, of course, very much as everybody knew 
Columbus's way of standing the egg on end — afterwards. To the 
majority, however, if they should really see what it all means, the reve- 
lation would be as irritating as Columbus's shattering of the old cos- 
mology was to the traditionalists. Law, belief, art, ceremony, religion 
— why, they are institutions. They have a monumental existence. 
They are like Tell's mountains that "tower and shine," and must not 
be criticised but worshipfully contemplated. They are whatever you 
will — except what they are. They are more inviolable than the human 
body, which must not be dissected. Cold-blooded drill masters to lick 
egoists into social combination ? The suggestion is brutal and 
intolerable. 

Not one-tenth of one per cent, of our American population, for 
instance, see farther than this into the facts that the book examines. 
Sad as it may be, we are so constituted, however, that we cannot get 
on very fast or far unless some of us get intelligent. There must be 
somebody to see things as they are and to steer the rest of us. This 
grade of insight produced the book before us, and it is only people 
capable of this order of insight who can use it to full advantage. 
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As a piece of scientific work Social Control is provokingly complete. 
It is the rare exception for a book of its importance to leave so few 
fair openings for dissent. The most diligent search that I can make 
brings to light no material errors of commission, but at the worst 
faults of omission. To blame the author of a book brimfull of origi- 
nality for not doing more would serve no further purpose than to indi- 
cate a pathological condition of the reviewer's judgment. This is not 
to say that the phenomena of social control have now received their 
ultimate analysis and final classification. It is to say that Dr. Ross has 
carried the analysis far beyond its previous state, and that further work 
must either run independently the lines of his preliminary survey, or 
else take its points of departure from him. 

There are evident dangers in applying Dr. Ross's method. Two 
of the most obvious of them may be reduced to terms of each other, 
but they may also be viewed separately. The one may be described as 
a form of the post quod propter quod fallacy. That is, we discover that 
through a certain type of phenomenon, say "assemblage," to take an 
illustration from the studies out of which the book grew, social con- 
trol is exerted. In a given case the phenomenon "assemblage" is 
present. Thereupon we may leap to the conclusion that " assemblage " 
is the cause of the control, whereas in the given instance it may be the 
effect. The other form of this fallacy may be described as a failure to 
employ what my colleague, Professor T. C. Chamberlin, has called the 
"method of the multiple working hypothesis." 1 That is, we discover 
that "law," for instance, is a means of control. Thereupon we con- 
clude that in a given community subject to law it is the law which 
exerts the efficient control over persons in question. In truth they 
might perform the same acts if the law did not exist ; and the problem 
with regard to them is : How many of the possible means of control 
are effective in their case, and what proportion of influence is exerted 
by each ? 

Another danger is analogous with the traditional first reaction of 
medical students upon contact with clinical or dissecting material. 
One is apt to rebound from unsophisticated awe of social institutions, 
like "ideals," "belief," "religion," into cynical contempt for machin- 
ery that performs such menial work or into revolt against the tyranny 
of a process so ruthlessly exposed. I suspect that Dr. Ross himself 
had not as definitely located these and similar pitfalls when he wrote the 
papers afterward recast in this volume. They contained various syrcp- 
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toms of indifference to these tendencies, but they have disappeared in 
the revision. 

I admire the book so unreservedly that I have little respect for 
myself when casting about for the reviewer's inevitable qualifica- 
tions. It seems to me that it can be dispraised only by taking a 
standpoint outside of the modern thought-orbit. If it ever in sub- 
stance falls out of date, it will be through the passing of our present 
Zeitgeist. Some day the pendulum may swing back, and men may find 
themselves saying : "Social control is well enough as far as it goes, but 
it is after all a superficial way of representing the ultimate facts of indi- 
vidual reaction." This is surely not the present consensus. The 
immanence of the social is the modern note. The method of that 
ascendency has never been so objectively analyzed as in Social Control. 

Albion W. Small. 

The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. By 
Elie Metchnikoff, Professor at the Pasteur Institute. 
The English Translation edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. xvii+309. $2. 
With the possible exception of Haeckel's Riddle of the Universe, 
this book, both through the author's misfortune and his fault, is 
the clearest instance I could cite of unscientific science. In the 
first place, there is sharp internal disagreement between author and 
editor. The former is quoted as saying : "If it be true that man can- 
not live without faith, this volume, when the age of faith seemed gone 
by, has provided a new faith, that in the all-powerfulness of science" 
(p. vii). Perhaps the author has elsewhere exceeded the bounds of 
propriety to that extent, but the nearest approach to the proposition 
which I can find in this volume is its closing paragraph, viz.: "If there 
can be formed an ideal able to unite men in a kind of religion of the 
future, this ideal must be founded on scientific principles. And if it 
be true, as has been asserted so often, that man can live by faith alone, 
the faith must be in the power of science" ( p. 302 ). Charity de- 
mands that the latter formula be taken as the author's version. Again, 
the English editor and the publishers have given the translation a 
form and a recommendation that stimulate expectations which the 
author carefully guards against. The present version bids also for 
the attention of an entirely different public from the one that the 
author expressly addresses. He refers to his book as "hypotheses" 



